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missionary often finds himself obliged 
to unite the adaptability of a jack-of- 
all-trades to the functions of an archbishop.” 


Such indeed was the task that faced our 
earlier missionaries, the task that many of 
them face in the various fields to-day. The 
man fresh from the seminary, entering a pio- 
neer field, finds himself compelled to under- 
take many new things. He and his wife not 
only have to learn a new language—perhaps 
one that has not as yet been reduced to writ- 
ing—but they must build their own home, 
gather the children into kindergartens and 
schools, pull teeth, administer such simple 
remedies as soap and iodine, translate the 
Bible into the new tongue, show their new 
neighbors how to dig wells or cultivate the 
soil, plan and build church and school, house 
refugees from flood and famine. In fact they 
have to adapt themselves to conditions and 
plans never mentioned in college or seminary. 


Sonu once said that the “ordained 


But more and more the jack-of-all-trades 
missionary is disappearing. We are in the 
age of specializing not only in industry but 
in mission activity as well. We know the 
folly of using the trained physician to teach 
grammar, or the theological graduate to qual- 
ify as an architect or construction engineer. 


a 
od 


If the mission field needs a man to make 
plans, to print a book, to erect a modern, sani- 
tary hospital, it asks the mission board for 
a specialist in that particular profession. So 
that on the mission field we find trained men 
and women engaged in many varied lines. 
Each is as truly a Christian missionary as is 
the pastor preaching the direct word in some 
strange tongue. Each is giving talent and 
training and life to the furtherance of king- 
dom-purposes upon earth. 


A Varigp MINISTRY 


During a recent year the Board of Foreign 
Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
appointed 275 new missionaries for service 
on various fields. Some idea of the diversity 
and specialization of their varied talents may 
be gathered from this list of occupations rep- 
resented : , 


Evangelists Agriculturalists 
Teachers Horticulturalists 
Physicians Mechanical engineers 
Printers Construction engineers 
Nurses Architects 


Secretaries 


Mission work is no longer limited to the 
man with the “gift of preaching,’ the man 
who would speak the Word. Neither is it 
limited to the kindred profession of teaching. 
Fully trained men and women, consecrated 
to the service of God and of their fellow-men, 
can find a place and life of usefulness on the 
foreign mission field. Specialists in many 
trades and professions are constantly being 
sought by the Board of Foreign Missions and 
by the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
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of the Methodist Episcopal Church. There 
are just two necessary qualifications: the 
candidate must be thoroughly trained for 
the work to be done (and this includes reli- 
gious training as well as professional) ; and 
he must enter the work from a desire to 
serve—he must be truly imbued with the 
Christian missionary motive of service. 


Tur MissioNARY PRINTER 


Take, for example, the publishing of a Bible 
in a new tongue. The missionary has mas- 
tered the language. He has learned the 
strange characters of the alphabet, or per- 
haps he has had to invent written symbols 
or adapt Roman letters for some tongue never 
before reduced to writing. He has translated 
the Gospels or perhaps the whole Bible and 
is ready for printing. A press must be brought 
into the new country and then there must 
be at least one trained printer to operate it; 
later he may teach the trade to native boys. 

But this printer gives the word of God to 
many thousands; he enables the lad in some 
far-off village to read the Gospel message 
to his townspeople; he sends the Gospel to 
those regions that have never heard a 
preacher—he has sent the written Word 
into Tibet where the missionary dare not 
enter; if the voice of every missionary were 
stilled, God’s word would still remain and 
spread in Asia and Africa. 

Surely those missionary-printers in the 
Methodist Publishing House, Lucknow, India, 
printing 25,000,000 pages of religious litera-~ 
ture in a year, scattering the word through 
India and Burma on forty tons of paper and 
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in six vernaculars—surely these printers are 
living up to the highest ideals of Christ’s 
command to evangelize the nations! And 
similarly consecrated men and women are 
being sought for foreign service. 


Tur MissIoNARY-MACHINIST 


The missionary-machinist at the Kolar In- 
dustrial Institute oversees the manufacture of 
modern plows, nearly 1,100 each year. That 
plow, a missionary invention, can be drawn 
by native oxen and repaired by any village 
blacksmith. Its steel blade—a compara- 
tively cheap instrument—plows deep and 
straight, far deeper and much faster than did 
its native predecessor, the stick. The old 
plow turned up the earth three inches—the 
new one penetrates eight inches. 

That additional five inches of plowing prac- 
tically means economic independence for the 
farmer; it gives him better and bigger crops; 
it gives him more fertile soil; it insures him 
to a large extent against crop failure and 
therefore against famine. Such mission activ- 
ity, such prevention of hunger and of fam- 
ine, such assurance of economic independence 
is certainly as much to be commended as 
famine relief and care of the destitute. In- 
dustrial missions and agricultural missions are 
the prevention that is far better than cure. 
The machinist or the farm expert who pre- 
vents famine is at least doing as much Chris- 
tian service as the relief agent who follows 
in the wake of suffering and want. 


A Trapg ScHoor 


Since 80% of India’s population lives di- 
rectly off the small, poorly-tilled farms, India 
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is always poor. Industrial missions aim to 
bring economic relief to such peoples by giv- 
ing them other channels of employment; they 
aim also to fit the native for participation in 
the industrial development now going on in 
India. 

Thus at Aligarh, India, three conferences 
send their boys and young men to learn 
trades. The missionary-principal of the Ali- 


Training Christian Leadership for India’s New 
Industrial Life 


garh Industrial School, Lucian B. Jones, was 
once a machinist in a wagon-factory at Fair- 
field, Iowa. The skill he acquired there is 
now applied to teaching Indian boys to make 
a living as mechanics, as shoemakers and as 
carpenters. One hundred pair of American 
lasts are helping to revolutionize the shoe- 
business in India. Not only the shoes but the 
mission-trained shoemakers are in demand 
everywhere; despite their Christianity the 
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boys from this school get higher wages than 
others in the shops. So also do the carpen- 
ters and those who have learned to repair 
automobiles in Aligarh. 

What a life of useful Christian service Mr. 
Jones, missionary-mechanic, gives to India! 
And there are scores of others like him—the 
men teaching in the Nadiad Engineering 
School, the Calcutta Industrial School, India, 
in Kapanga, and Old Umtali, Africa, in Mer- 
cedes, Argentina, and in Venice, Italy. Then 
there is the missionary-architect drawing 
plans for church and schooi and_ hospital; 
the engineer building according to plan: the 
nurse and the doctor in hospital or on the 
far trail; the secretary, the publisher, the 
translator—all co-operating in the cause of 


Christ. 


THE FARMER-MISSIONARY CoNn‘TRIBUTES 


What does the farmer-missionary, the man 
trained in the agricultural college or the for- 
estry school in America, contribute in Chris- 
tian service to China or India? Christ fed 
the hungry multitude—the farmer-missionary 
feeds the hungry millions by helping them 
raise more and better crops, by preventing 
famine conditions, by stirring the barren 
places of the earth to fertility. 

Out at Pakaur, Bengal, India, Halsey Ii. 
Dewey, graduate of the Agricultural School 
of Iowa State College, is having the “time of 
his life” teaching new things to Indian farm- 
ers, experimenting in a practically new field 
for modern agriculturists: Between the lines 
of his formal report one may catch the en- 
thusiasm which the bigness of the undertak- 
ing rouses in him: 
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“Modern agricultural practices easily prove 
themselyes superior to the old. Improved 
seed when grown and treated as in America 
showed itself capable of bringing forth one 
hundred per cent better yield than the native 
seed. The use of green manuritig fertilizers, 
almost unknown to the farmer of India 
showed that one dollar’s worth of seed and 
work will mean an increase of six dollars in 
the crop’s value when harvest time comes. The 
introduction of a simple hand cultivator 
brought to light the possibility of saving 
eighty cents on the dollar if this tool was sub- 
stituted for the present hand kodali or spade 
which is so popular in the Orient. And this 
is not all. There are a hundred and more 
simple things in which the Indian has only 
to be shown the right way and induced to 
follow it. 

“Fiyven though it be said and rightly, that 
eighty per cent of India’s millions are farm- 
ers, the Indian looks down upon farming. In 
other words, it is not a gentleman’s job. 
Neither was it a high profession in many of 
the other great nations, until it proved to be 
such a great and independent profession as 
it is now in the United States. What India 
needs is schools manned by those who love 
the farm, and will teach their pupils to love 
the farm. The boys in the school here are 
learning to respect the farm and many are 
seeking work that will equip them for agri- 
cultural success. Two hours a day, the boys 
go out into the fields and do things the way 
that American boys would do with like in- 
struments. They are seeing the superiority 
of better seed, better implements, and better 
methods, and seeing is believing. 
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Somrg AGRICULTURAL SURPRISES 


“Would you believe it if I told you that the 
average height of a stalk of corn throughout 
this region is less than three feet? This mis- 
sion corn, planted, cultivated and cared for 
by the boys of the school averaged over six 
feet in height of stalk, and the yield in actual 
weight of corn was over twice the amount 
obtained from the native corn. A _ peanut 
field with straight rows and proper cultivation 
means a great success. And yet the farmer 
of the villages round about Pakaur will tell 
you that peanuts will not grow here! Jute is 
growing where they said that it would not. 

“The cow dung and most all other manure 
that is produced in India is used for fuel. 
This makes the use of other forms of fer- 
tility necessary. Dhaincha is a very quick 
growing and useful plant. My fields are fer- 
tilized by this at a cost of less than fifteen 
cents per acre as far as the seed is con- 
cerned. And the gain, according to last year’s 
experiments, was $5 an acre. 

“India’s agriculture has great problems to 
solve, but there are many things in which 
the simple showing is all that is necessary. 
For this showing there must be men, men 
equipped not with tractors but with simple 
tools which the native can use well; men 
equipped with knowledge of the simple things 
which the farmer of India needs; men 
equipped with the spirit of stick-to-it-iveness 
which will overcome the jealousness of the 
Hindu and Mohammedan for the tools of their 
great-grandfathers; and men equipped with 
the word of God in order that the two may be 
carried hand in hand. A farmer-preacher 
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has something in common with eighty per 
cent of India’s masses whether they to whom 
he speaks be Hindu, Mohammedan, Buddhist, 
or Christian.” 


“A PENNY A TREE” IN CHINA 


The Forestry School of Nanking Univer- 
sity, China, where Methodist forestry experts 


Trees which are Helping to Save China 


labor side by side with those of other de- 
nominations, has produced 1,000,000 seedlings 
at a cost of $10,000 to help reclothe China’s 
naked hills. The forestry-missionary who 
plants trees prevents floods in the spring- 
time—and floods are another cause of famine. 
The School has produced and sold many thou- 
sands of black locusts, walnuts, yellow pines, 
ginkgos, candleberries, maples, plums, cher- 
ries and figs: and it has inaugurated an annual 
Arbor Day that will go far toward reclaim- 
ing China from desert wastes. 
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At the Agricultural College of Nanking 
University, American trained farmer-mission- 
aries have developed a new and cheaply con- 
structed plow: they have saved the rapidly 
disappearing silk industry of several provinces 
by improving the seri-culture and by pro- 
ducing eggs free from certain diseases ; and 
they have demonstrated the usefulness of cold 
storage and incubation in preserving and in 
hatching the eggs. 

Other agricultural experts are demonstrat- 
ing modern methods to whole continents and 


The Gospel of the Plow in South America 


nations at such important centers as Melange 
and Quongua, Africa, and Angol, Chile. 

The outlook is that more and more will 
mission bodies undertake extensive develop- 
ment of such social and economic and Chris- 
tian service on the foreign field. More and 
more is the trained specialist—the man or 
woman who can do something that needs to 
be done and do it well—in demand. Every day 
brings its new call from the field for the in- 
dustrial and agricultural specialist, the trail 
blazer for the man with the Word. 
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